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CHARACTERISTIC ERRORS OF PUPILS. 


TuHE title of this article was suggested by the results of 
of a mid-term examination, and most of the matter was 
obtained from a perusal of the examination papers. This 
was supplemented by experience in the class-room, and 
by observation of the work of deaf children of varying 
grades through a period of years. 

I shall first consider the characteristic errors pertain- 
ing to language work, and these, for the sake of conven- 
ience, I shall divide into (1) Errors of Form, and (2) 
Errors of Construction. 

Errors of Form.—Under this head I would include all 
those minor errors noticed in pupils’ written work, that 
have no relation to ignorance of language, but concern 
mainly the appearance of the work. The more common 
of these errors are— 

Lack of paragraphing, 
Misuse of capital letters, 
Crowding words at the end of a line, 
Dividing words wrongly at the end of a line, 
Use of abbreviations, 
Various errors of punctuation, including 
Misuse of the comma, 
Omission of the period, 
Misuse of quotation-marks, 
Carelessness and indistinctness in making the 


marks of punctuation. 
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Lack of paragraphing is a fault that is traceable to the 
earlier years of the pupil, when all the language work 
consists of short sentences, and the tendency is strong to 
begin every sentence at the boundary line of the black- 
board, slate, or paper. It looks all right so long as none 
of the sentences exceed a line in length, but when the 
pupil begins to write sentences in sequence, so as to form 
several lines, or, later, when story and composition writ- 
ing is begun, the absence of paragraphs is displeasing 
to the teacher who is fond of neat and orderly work. The 
remedy lies in care on the part of the teacher to insist on 
paragraphs as soon as sentence-writing in sequence is 
commenced. 

The misuse of capital letters to which I refer is a fault 
of penmanship. There is too little distinction between 
capitals and common letters, as many pupils make them. 
The accepted rule in penmanship is that the capital let- 
ter shall be three spaces high to the common letter’s one. 
It would hardly pay to require a too rigid adherence to 
this rule, but a distinct difference can be obtained, and 
should be insisted upon. All that is necessary is care on 
the part of the primary teachers to start the pupils right 
and keep them at it. The practice of ruling the black- 
boards, the hand-slates, and all the paper used in the 
primary class-rooms is, I think, an excellent thing. The 
best way to rule the black-boards is with thin lines of mu- 
cilage. They are not obtrusive, and they can be easily 
removed when the necessity for them no longer exists. 

There are pupils who consider it a triumph of penman- 
ship, or appear to do so, if they can squeeze a word in at 
the end of a line when there seems to be no room for it. 
Sometimes they will turn it upward or downward to get 
it allin. In the same category may be placed the pupil 
who considers that words can be divided anywhere, and 
who lops them off accordingly as soon as the end of the 
line is reached, without regard to syllables or sense. 
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Abbreviations are all right in themselves, and our 
pupils should learn all of those in common use. But 
there is a danger in allowing them to employ the abbrevi- 
ations too much. They are apt to forget what the 
abbreviated forms stand for. To illustrate this point, I 
recall an instance of a pupil of several years’ standing 
who frequently used the name “ Chas” in his sentences, 
without a period after the abbreviation. At first I con- 
tented myself with telling him to supply the period. 
Finally, that same old ‘ Chas” became an eyesore, and I 
told the boy to write the word out in full. To my surprise, 
he really believed that “Chas” was a name in itself, like 
“Tom,” “Jim,” “ Ben,” ete. Since that occurrence, I 
have looked with suspicion on certain abbreviations in 
my pupils’ written work, and the call for the full word 
has, more than once, brought out the fact that the pupil 
cannot give it correctly. The habit of abbreviating and 
contracting words in composition and letter writing is 


one to be discouraged. It savors of laziness on the part 
of the writer. The same may be said of the indiscrimi- 
nate use of “&” and “etc.,” the latter being a favorite 
means of getting out of naming several things, when one 


has forgotten all but one or two. 

There are several ways of misusing the comma, but, as 
they are not peculiar to deaf pupils, there is no call to 
dwell upon them here. There is one error in this 
respect, however, that I wish to mention, because it is 
an error committed by many teachers. I have before 
me a number of text-books containing rules for punctua- 
tion. One rule relating to the comma has reference to 
its use in separating words in a series. To illustrate, 
take the following sentence :— 

Cotton is raised in India, Egypt, and the United 
States. 

Grammarians and rhetoricians like Hart, Kerl, Goold 

Brown, Reed and Kellogg, Meiklejohn, Hill, Lockwood, 
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Whitney, are all in perfect accord in calling for the last 
comma above. But I have observed that the majority of 
teachers omit it. Why? 

The omission of the period at the end of a sentence or 
after an abbreviation is simply the result of carelessness 
and forgetfulness, and is to be remedied only by watch- 
fulness and insistence on the part of the teacher. 

Misuse of the quotation-marks consists in using them 
where there is no direct quotation, or in placing them 
properly at one end of a quotation and omitting them at 
the other. 

Many pupils let a mere jab with the pen or pencil 
serve as a mark of punctuation. They make no distinc- 
tion between a comma and a, period in form, and their 
interrogation-point might as well be a Chinese letter as a 
regulation question-mark. 

The preceding are the errors of form that have come 
most frequently under my observation. There are others, 
but they are of the same general nature, and the treat- 
ment to overcome them would be the same. 

Some who glance over this article may be inclined to 
waive aside the faults I have mentioned as mere trifles, 
not worthy of serious attention. They may be trifles, 
but we are now in the “day of small things,” with our 
atoms and molecules and microbes and bacteria. The 
first essential of business success is attention to details, 
and the teacher’s success is largely dependent upon the 
same principle. Pupils will be just as careless and 
slovenly in their work as the teacher will let them be. 
When the pupils find that the teacher is particular about 
paragraphing, punctuation, capitalization, and other mat- 
ters of form, they will be‘ more careful themselves. Re- 
fusal by the teacher to accept slovenly or ill-arranged 
work will bring about immediate improvement on the part 
of the pupil. A most efficient auxiliary in bringing about 
the desired improvement is praise judicigusly bestowed. 
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Flattery is something that no honest person likes, but 
deserved commendation is one of the most powerful of 
incentives to right doing. There are few grown-up peo- 
ple who labor without hope of reward, and we cannot 
expect children to do it. The teacher who is ready with 
reproof, but chary of praise, cannot hope to get so much 
or so good work from the pupils as one who reverses the 
order. 

Errors of Construction.—The most important of these, 
so far as my observation goes, are— 

Misuse of the verb, 

Misuse of the adjective and adverb, 

Misuse of the relative clause, 

Confusion of direct and indirect quotations, 

Careless use of pronouns, especially in lack of agree- 
ment with antecedent, 

Misuse or omission of the articles, 

Transposition of adjective and noun, 

Transposition of letters in familiar words. 

The greatest errors made by deaf children in their use 
of the English language are due directly or indirectly to 
misuse of the verb. Several years ago, I made a collec- 
tion of several hundred incorrect sentences written by the 
pupils of an advanced class in their every-day school 
work. Unfortunately, I have lost it, and so cannot refer 
to it now, but, as near as 1 can remember, fully seventy- 
five per cent. of the errors could be traced to a wrong use 
of the verb. It is clear, then, that our chief attention 
should be given to the removal of this huge stumbling- 
block from our pupils’ pathway. Errors in tense are more 
frequent than others. Many of these are due to the fail- 
ure on the part of the teachers to require definiteness as 
to time in sentence-writing, especially in the earlier years. 
To illustrate this point, I will quote a bit of my own 
school-room experience. 

I was giving the class an exercise in verb tenses, and 
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they were writing illustrative sentences on the black-board. 
One pupil wrote— 

I have received two letters. 
The sentence was grammatically correct, but I doubted 
if the pupil had the right idea as to time in his mind, so 
I asked, “When?” “Last week,” replied the pupil. 
Thereupon, I marked it as incorrect. Another pupil 
wrote— 

John had better visit his uncle in town. 
A good sentence, but open to the same _ suspicion. 
“When?” ITasked. ‘Last summer,” replied the pupil, 
and a veto followed. 

The above instances are sufficient to illustrate the point 
that I wish to emphasize. We teachers are too prone to 
take things for granted. Several years ago, “ Zeno,” in 
the Educator, advised teachers never to believe that their 
pupils knew anything. It would be better to change it so 
as to read, Never take it for granted that your pupils know 
anything. If there is any time and place where certainty 
is of importance, it is in teaching the English language 
to the deaf. And why? Because, when we fail to assure 
ourselves that a sentence correctly interprets a pupil’s 
thought, we may be confirming an error in his mind, in- 
stead of eradicating it, as is our duty. If, from the pu- 
pil’s earliest years, all the teachers stood ready to chal- 
lenge every doubtful sentence, every sentence that lacked 
definiteness as to time and place, I believe that there would 
soon be a marked improvement in this respect. 

One vexatious fault of the pupils is their apparent 
fondness for inventing new forms of the verb, mixing the 
compound tenses, the participles, and the passive voice 
in hopeless confusion. I can think of no other way to 
overcome this than to begin in the early years, and have 
a chart of verb-forms on the wall, only those forms that 
the pupils have learned and are using. As new forms 
are introduced, they can be added to the chart. The 
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pupils must be made to understand that they shall limit 
their experiments with verbs to the forms on the charts, 
and not wander off into the realms of fancy. Ifa sen- 
tence is presented to the teacher with a verb-form incor- 
rect, the pupil should be made to correct it himself by 
reference to the chart. Adherence to this practice 
throughout a number of years would, I think, almost 
put an end to verb-invention by the pupils. 

The misuse of the relative clause can be reduced toa 
minimum by regarding it as a whole, and so treating it, 
from the moment it is introduced. Wing’s symbols seem 
to me particularly useful in the way they treat relative 
and other clauses. To illustrate,— 

3 


The tree which stands near the barn was struck by 
lightning. 

The line drawn above the clause marks it as a whole, 

and the figure “3” classes it as an adjective modifier. 


It would be treated in the same way, with a different 
symbol, if it were used as an objective clause, an apposi- 
tive clause, etc. 

As to the other errors of construction in my list, neither 
time nor space permits me to say anything. Methods of 
overcoming them may suggest themselves to different 
teachers, though, after all, the best method will be found 
in practice, practice, practice. 

In arithmetic, the chief errors noted are— 

Poor figure-work, having reference to the form of 
the figures, 

Uneven or irregular arrangement of figures that 
should be in lines or columns, 

Misuse of the signs for dollars and cents, and of 
the decimal point, 

Doing short division by the‘long method, 

Omission of mathematical signs, especially that of 
equality, 
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Omission of explanatory words when an example 
is performed that requires several steps, 

The use of false equations, 

Lack of ability to reason from analogy. 

The remedy for nearly all these errors is obvious, be- 
ing merely the exercise of care and insistence on the part 
of the teacher. By false equations, I mean. the running 
together of different operations in one equation, thus :— 

4+ 5=9 x 3 = 27, when it should be separated 
into two distinct operations,— 

4+s=9 

9xX3=27 

Lack of ability to reason from analogy can best be 
demonstrated by illustrative examples : 

If three lead pencils cost twelve cents, how many pen- 
cils can you buy for twenty cents ? 

Now, the pupils have learned to do such examples like 
a flash, either mentally or in writing. So far, so good. 
Give them this: 

If three-fourths of a pound of candy costs one-fifth of 
a dollar, how many pounds can you buy for two dollars ? 

The processes in the two problems are identical, but it 
is extremely hard to make the pupils see it. They can 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide fractions with rapidity 
and accuracy, but they cannot perceive that all they have 
to do in the second example is what they did in the first, 
operating with fractions instead of with whole numbers. 
I have made it a practice lately, when the pupils stumbled 
over such an exampte, to write a simple one like the first 
one, and tell them to do it, and then follow the same method 
with the other. They have sometimes objected to the 
“baby work,” as they call it, but the effect is wholesome, 
and they are beginning to do much better since I had 
recourse to that plan. 

Errors of form are mere matters of habit, and there is 
little excuse for their existence. Start the pupils right, 
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and keep them at it, and such errors will be found to be 
reduced to a minimum as the pupil approaches the end of 
his course. The same cannot be said of errors of con- 
struction. Their eradication means hard work, hard 
thought, and wearying repetition by both teachers and 
pupils. But the most essential thing of all in this fight 
against errors of all kinds is union among the teachers. 
The almost universal practice in schools for the deaf is 
to have the pupils pass from teacher to teacher as they 
advance in grade, so that the completed education of each 
pupil is the work of several teachers. How important, 
then, is uniformity, concert of action, among the instruc- 
tors! One teacher who is indifferent to details may undo 
the work of two or three careful ones, for the children are 
quick to adapt themselves to new circumstances. There 


is another reason why there should be agreement among 


the teachers as to many of the points that I have brought 
up in this paper. Itis always a most embarrassing expe- 
rience for a teacher to be compelled to take issue with a 
former teacher of the class. Pupils will often inform their 
teacher that So-and-So taught them differently. In most 
cases they misrepresent “ So-and-So,” but occasionally it 
is the truth, and one of the teachers is in error. 

The accepted principles of grammar and arithmetic, 
along which lines our chief work lies, are so uniform 
that there is little or no excuse for conflict among the 
teachers. And it will usually be found, when errors are 
traced to any teacher, that that teacher has been relying 
more upon his or her memory or judgment than was wise, 
and has not taken the pains to be sure of the correctness 
of this or that position. 

It would, I believe, be a wise and beneficial plan for 
the teachers in every school for the deaf to prepare a lit- 
tle hand-book containing the commonest principles in 
punctuation, in correcting written work, in number work, 
etc., so that all could follow the same general outline. 
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Does it not stand to reason that if each teacher in turn, year 
after year, hammered away at the same common errors of 
form and construction, many of them (the errors, not the 
teachers) would be hammered to pieces before the pupil 


finished his ten or twelve year course ? 
JAMES L. SMITH, M. A., 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE PLUS DRILL.—AN EX- 
PERIENCE—II.* 


LanavuaGE which stood for abstract ideas was given to 
Creighton easily enough by means of the language which 
he had. The manner in which ¢rwe and truth were taught 
will easily illustrate this. 

“Miss Blank is a man.” 

* No, no, No, NO!” from Creighton. 

“That is not true. That is not the truth,” from the 
teacher. 

* Tt is raining hard.” 

(Brilliant sunshine out of doors, of course.) 

no, no, no!” 

“That is not true. That is not the truth.” 

“Tt is very warm out of doors.” 

“ Boston is the country.” 

“The swan-boat is a steamer.” 

These manifest untruths, accompanied by a statement 
of their untruthfulness, and, it should be added, by a laugh 
for evident moral reasons, built up a very good idea of 
the meaning of ¢rue and truth, which at once became a 
part of the child’s vocabulary. 

The meaning of a great many words was taught by con- 
text that year. Thief, for instance, after this fashion : 

A thief went into a barn very softly. He unfastened a 


-* Continued from the April number of the Annals, page 179. 
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horse’s halter and led the horse away. The owner had no 
horse. 

A naughty little thief put his hand into a woman’s pocket 
and stole her purse. 

My white cat is a thief. She stole the dog’s meat. 

The policeman arrested a thief who stole a watch. 


As each sentence was written the little boy asked, 
“What does thief mean?” (“ What does mean ?” 
was the question form which he used most persistently.) 
No answer was given him except “ Wait ; by and by you 
will know,” and, sure enough, by and by he did know, for 
at the completion of the last sentence he shouted, “A thief 
is a stealing thing.” It was easy to substitute “A person 
who steals,” and this is an example of the manner in 
which numberless words were taught that year. 

The impersonating of animals, the “ playing” of every- 
thing that admitted of being “ played,” continued until 
late into the winter, when fairy stories and other stories 
which appealed strongly to the imagination seemed to 
take the place of the playing. 

The forms of the personal pronouns were taught by 
pretending that various imaginary people were in the 
room, and then talking about them. 

Verbs were taught with malice aforethought. That is, 
besides the verb forms which came up incidentally in the 
complete sentences into which he was made to fashion his 
language during this year, some time almost every day 
was spent in studying verb forms. The studying was un- 
conscious on the child’s part, of course, but it served its 
purpose nevertheless. 


Some Verb Lessons. 
The captain sailed far north to catch whales. 
He catches them with a harpoon and a long line. 
When a whale is caught the sailors cut it up and get oil 
from it. 
It is very cold work, catching whales. 
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A man down town will frame a picture for mamma. 
He frames many pictures for people. 

He framed two pictures in oak-wood for Creighton. 
Perhaps he is framing some pictures now. 


See the flame of the candle flicker. 

It flickers a great deal when there is no shade on the candle. 
The gas-ligkt flickered when the window was open. 
Nothing is flickering now. 

It is daytime now. 


A monkey can climb high up on the palm trees. 

Sometimes a naughty monkey climbs up and throws cocoa- 
nuts down on people. 

A good monkey climbed up and brought down some cocoa- 
nuts to his little sister monkeys. 

Last summer I saw twenty monkeys climbing all over the 
monkey-house at Melville Gardens. 

A Dialogue. 


( Used as a reading-lesson. ) 


Creighton. If you throw stones at people, the policeman 
will arrest you. 

Tom. If he arrests me, what will,he do with me? 

Creighton. He will take you away to prison. 

Yom. I do not want the policeman to arrest me. I will 
never throw stones again. 

Creighton. I should be very sorry if the policeman arrested 


you. 

Tom. Oh, look! he is arresting a tramp, now! 

[The writer pleads guilty to the charge of plagiarism in 
spirit from Mark Twain’s “The Good Little Boy.”] 

Another Dialogue. 

Effie. See the waves roll up! 

Creighton. I like the sand. I will make a sand fort with 
my shovel. 

Effie. If the water rolls over your sand fort it will spoil it. 

Creighton. The water never rolls so far up on the beach. 

Effie. Oh, yes it does ; it rolled up here yesterday. 
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Creighton. Oh, oh, oh, oh, the waves are rolling up over 
my fort! My feet are wet! 

The teacher undertook to teach numbers to ten that 
year, or rather to supplement, with home work, the num- 
ber work which he was doing at school. She began in 
the orthodox way, with the objects, but, sad to relate, the 
orthodox way bored the child dreadfully. She persevered, 
however, and he learned the combinations and separations 
to ten, with the objects, handling them and repeating the 
words. He learned to count, too, by twos and threes, 
and to recognize numbers of objects in groups. The next 
question was, how to give him sufficient drill in mental 
combinations, and such problems as those which follow 
were used in great numbers, and served not only to build 
up a number sense, but stimulated his imagination and 
put language before him. 

A Few of the Problems. 

A captain harpooned four whales, but one whale broke the 
line and got away. How many whales did the captain catch ? 

Two men went out to fish. One man caught three fish 
and the other man caught one fish. How many fish did they 
both catch ? 

Four little black boys were swimming in the ocean. A 
shark caught one of them. How many little black boys were 
left alive ? 

The dude-brownie, the Chinaman-brownie, the Turk-brownie, 
and the Dutchman-brownie, all went hunting. How many 
brownies went hunting ? 

The dude-brownie shot two foxes, the Chinaman-brownie 
shot one fox, and the Turk-brownie shot two tigers. How 
many head of game were killed ? 


Creighton’s Problem. 
4 men were inside the castle. 1 manran. How many were 
left? 


A baby fox had a party. He was five yearsold. How many 
candles did he have on his cake ? 
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He invited two girl-fox-cousins and two boy-fox-cousins. 
How many fox-people were at the party ? 

Five tigers lived in a den in a jungle—the father tiger, the 
mother tiger, and three tiger whelps. A circus man stole two 
of the whelps and carried them away. How many tigers were 
left ? 

One day a circus man was hunting four tigers, and they 
climbed high up into a tree and went to sleep, and the circus 
man could not find them. How many tigers did he catch ? 

Four geese went out to play, and wicked Reynard caught 
one of them. How many geese were left ? 

Five mice came out to play in the dining-room after the 
family had all gone to bed. They found some cheese on the 
table and began to nibble it, when, pounce! up jumped the 
cat on the table, and caught one little mouse and killed it. 
How many mice ran away home? 


Ten such problems as those which have been written 
down were usually given to the child each day. Some- 
times they were written for him and he read them and 


wrote down the answer without any speech being used by 
either teacher or pupil, and sometimes they were both 
spoken and written. That he almost always answered 
them correctly the funny, scrawly words and figures on the 
papers in the teacher’s possession show. Sometimes the 
ten problems would take the form of a continued story in 
which the same actors took part in ten different dramatic 
incidents. 

There remains to be told concerning this the third year 
of instruction, and the second of combined school and 
private teaching, what was done to stimulate the child’s 
imagination, and what sort of things were talked about. 
The two subjects are, in a manner, perhaps, one. 

The teacher made up stories, which were always acted 
after they were read, during the first three months of the 
year,-and after that she used all the old fairy stories and 
myths—‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” “ Puss in Boots,” “ Cin- 
derella,” “Beauty and the Beast,” “Little Red Riding 
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Hood,” Hop-o’-my-thumb,” “The Three Bears,” “The 
King of the Golden River,” “The Cold Heart,” “ Romu- 
lus and Remus,” “‘ Hereules and his Labors,” ‘ King 
Midas and the Golden Touch,” and all the rest. First 
she would tell one in very simple language (and write it) 
and then she would stand over the boy and make him 
read through an ordinary picture-book version of the 
same story, word by word. If he asked what any phrase 
meant she explained it to him, but she did not herself 
call attention to anything in the text. After that they 
always acted the story. 

At this stage Creighton began to make up stories for 
himself, for the sake of playing them. He made up 
story after story, usually based on something which he 
had read with his teacher, but varying a good deal from 
the original, explained them to his sisters and brothers, 
and then the four children played “giant” or “ bear” or 
“ baby-fairy,” as the case might be. 


Up to this time Creighton had done much of his think- 
ing aloud; it seemed as though he needed the actual con- 
tact of the vocal organs to call up words for his thoughts ; 
but at this time he began to think silently and to think a 
good deal. 

One day he greeted his teacher with “Where is the 
very, very, very large nest?” She did not know to what 


he referred, and said so, and then he proceeded to ex- 
plain. “Very cold in winter. All the birds have gone 
far, far away. They sleep in a very, very, very large 
nest in the south. By and by they will come back. 
Where is the nest? In Africa? In Philadelphia? In 
Washington? In Virginia Beach?” “ Howdo you know 
they sleep in a very large nest?” the teacher asked. “I 
know,” he answered, and that was all. The teacher took 
pains to find out whether any one had told him any story 
at all resembling this, but no one who was on speaking 
terms with him had ever heard it before. He had been 
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told, as all children are, that the birds go south in the 
winter, and he knew that’ certain places were situated 
south of Boston, but the nest theory seemed to be his 
own. 

Then, in telling a story, he would make use of such an 
expression as, “ The sailors heard a fierce fish howling,” 
“A great black cloud will fall down and crush you,” ex- 
pressions which were his own, because in all his language 
work manifest impossibilities were avoided, with two ex- 
ceptions—animals were allowed to talk, and fairies were 
supposed to exist. If the child asked, as he sometimes 
did of a particular story, “Is the story true?” he was 
always answered truthfully, but, unless he asked, nothing 
was said about the matter-except in the case of historical 
incidents, which will be considered later. 

Creighton undoubtedly believed in fairies and in the 
speaking powers of animals for a period of perhaps eigh- 
teen months. After that time, although he still talked 
about fairies and still allowed the animals in his stories 
to talk, he distinguished very accurately between true 
and untrue stories, and possibilities and impossibilities. 

The educational realists, if they read the above, would 
doubtless decide that a great ethical wrong had been 
committed, and those other educators who are myth-mad 
would, on the other hand, opine that the pupil had been 
defrauded of his rights, inasmuch as he had not experi- 
enced (with consciousness on the part of the teacher) 
every stage of human development from protoplasm to— 
Shakspeare. .The*quarrel has no place in these pages; 
but if a defence for the teaching of fairy stories is neces- 
sary, the family and the teacher would defend themselves 
along these lines. 

Much of the beauty and grandeur of literature is lost 
to him whose imaginative powers are weak. A metaphor 
loses its force to the literal-minded. A figure of speech 
is an empty form of words or a lie to the man whose im- 
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agination does not come to his aid. The permanent liter- 
ature of the world is largely fiction or myth. Its value 
lies in the beauty of its form, to be sure, but subject- 
matter and form are inseparable. 

To the congenitally deaf a true appreciation of the 
treasures stored in books is a source of happiness, greater 
perhaps than any other outside of family joys. 

An imagination which is to be active must be cultivated 
young, and the fairy stories which are the literature of 
early childhood seem a fitting aid to such cultivation. 

Then, too, childhood has a right to all the joy it can 
have, and Creighton’s parents and teacher felt that the 
fairy stories which had given them, and their parents be- 
fore them, so much pleasure could not fail to give the 
same pleasure to the little boy. 

Lastly, as to what was talked about that third year, 
besides the fairy stories and the natural language of the 
household, of holidays, and excursions, and family life 
generally. A trip to Europe was contemplated for the 
following summer, and so many of the topics of conver- 
sation were geographical or historical. ‘“ Jack the Giant 
Killer” led to talks about castles in general, and a 
few famous castles in particular. Castles led to knights, 
and knights to armor. Stories of English history and 
stories of American history came naturally after that. 
The father told the boy of the wonders that he would see 
in Paris and London, and the boy in his turn told his 
teacher. More than anything else, he talked about 
Switzerland and the Alps, the high, high, high mountains 
with snow. He got hold of some maps and found the 
names of the places he expected to visit, and then, run- 
ning his fingers around the blank margin of the map, de- 
manded what was outside. The points of the compass 
(on paper) were explained to him, and he was soon able 
to indicate the location of places somewhat roughly, by 
looking at a map. From the very beginning of his educa- 
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tion, the cardinal points were constantly used with him. 

A few examples of his written work and a pen pho- 
tograph of a little conversation which occurred during 
this year happen to have been preserved, and are here 
presented. Spelling, capitals, and punctuation, as well 
as language, are the child’s. If the printer has any bold- 
face periods he should use them to indicate the size and 
startling distinctness of the originals. 


Evidently a description of a picture. 


The giant is writing a letter to Jacke Jack is pulling a 
a money-bage 
The giant’s wifie is picking up the hene 


A Letter. 
Boston, 
Feb. 7, Fri. 
Dear Miss Blank Blank 
I saw a slippery thing. Then I 
went on it and I slipped. In the After-noon I put a red flag 
on it. 
YOURS TRULY 
CREIGTON 


(Literally true. The slippery thing was a little patch 
of icy snow in the front yard. The little boy fell face 
downward on it in the morning, and in the afternoon he 
put a red silk handkerchief tied to a cane on it as a dan- 
ger signal.) 


Original sentences» composed for the sake of using certain 
words. 

John was awkward when he dropped the pencilse 

An eagle was very bolde _ He carried a baby awaye 

The barn was close to the treee 

The man had each arrowe 

John goes out every daye 

An elephant is a great sahibe (Reminiscence of a story.) 

It is nice to ring the belle 
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It is too bad to dirty My roome 

I like to coast on even hillse 

A dog has fore pawse_ All the anils have fore pawse 
It is spring nowe The sunshine is brigt and warme 
This is a fair daye Yesterday was not faire 

Papa is generous when he gave some candies to mee 
You were generous when you gave my tiger to mee 


A Pen Photograph. 


The little boy took his Mother Goose and read his 
teacher the rhyme about the little boy who went into a 
barn and lay down on the hay, and then a big owl came 
and made him runaway. He read it very carefully, with- 
out allowing her to see either the book or his lips. When 
he had finished she said, “ Why did the little boy run 
away ?” and he said, “I do not know ; you must tell me.” 
“T think, perhaps, he was afraid the owl would pick his 
eyes out,” she said. 


Then his thoughts took a new turn, and he asked, ‘“‘ Why 
did the owl fly into the barn ?” The teacher said, “ Well, 
you know it was daytime, and owls do not like the light, 
and so he flew into the barn because it was rather dark 


there.” 

“ What does rather mean?” “A little ; the barn was a 
little dark.” ‘“ Why was the barn rather dark?” he asked, 
making instant use of the new word. “TI think the win- 
dows were very dirty, and that there were many cobwebs 
over them, so the light could not come in very well.” 
“Why were there cobwebs over the windows?” ‘“ Be- 
cause the spiders made them there.” ‘“ What did the spi- 
ders make them for?” ‘Cobwebs are spiders’ homes, and 
each spider spun a cobweb for a home.” 

“ Well, in Riverdale, when the barn windows were very 
dirty I washed them.” This information was rather sur- 
prising, because in Riverdale the barn is at some distance 
from the house, and the teacher did not know that the 
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little fellow ever went near it, so she questioned him some- 
what closely. 

“Did you wash the windows yourself?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘“ What 
with ?” “ With cloth.” ‘What was the matter with them, 
what made them dirty?” ‘ Many, many, many cobwebs.” 
“Can you write the word cobwebs for me?” she asked 
suddenly, doubtful for the moment if he knew the mean- 
ing of the word, although he pronounced it perfectly. 
“Yes, I can,” he said, and took a pencil and wrote it. 
“What did you do with the cobwebs?” ‘Well, I wiped 
them all off, and then I washed the windows with water.” 
“What became of the spiders?” ‘“ Well, the points of the 
broom were so sharp that they killed them.” ‘Did you 
use the broom ?” ‘No, the man did.” 

Just here an interruption came, and the conversation 
was not continued. No writing was done during this con- 
versation, except the one word mentioned above. Indeed, 
toward the end of this year it became impossible to write 
everything which teacher and child said. Pages and pages 
still were written, but only a stenographer could have 
written down all. 

In the specimens of the child’s own composition given 
above several mistakes appear, which he himself instantly 
corrected as soon as his attention was called to them. A 
misspelled word troubles him greatly to this day. For a 
long time he always cried when he saw one, but he has 
outgrown that now. 

In May, when the family sailed for Europe, the boy, 
then seven years dnd one month old, having been under 
direct instruction about twenty-six months, within a period 
of two years and nine months, was using idiomatic English 
freely and well. He made mistakes, and used odd con- 
structions sometimes, truly, but not oftener than do bright 
hearing children, and the mistakes which he made were 
seldom, almost never, what are styled deaf-mutisms. His 
mother thinks that his language was rather better than 
that of any one of her hearing children at the same age. 
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He used relative pronouns and verbs in the subjunctive 
as readily and easily as any hearing child, and he related 
long experiences or stories, using complete sentences, 
simple, compound, and complex, apparently without any 
difficulty. 

Neither teacher nor school could have accomplished 
this result, or anything like it, alone. It was the family 
life which made it possible, and especially the presence of 
the children. Those children talked to their little brother 
day and night, in season and out of season; they played 
with him in English, they petted him in English, they 
quarrelled with him in English. They often put more 
language before him in half an hour’s play than an indi- 
vidual child in a large class in a large school can see in 
three hours. His accurate speech-reading made this pos- 
sible, and his friends believe that the excellence of his 
speech-reading was due to the early beginning of the work 
in that line. 

To give the particulars of the stay abroad would be to 
write what has been so often written before. Suffice it to 
say that the little boy went everywhere and saw every- 
thing just as the other children did, was told all the 
legends and history that the grown people of the party 
knew, and talked about everything in precisely the same 
way as did his hearing brother and sisters. By means of 
language, for the most part spoken language, although 
difficult words were always written, this congenitally deaf 
child of seven gained from travel pleasure and profit 
which without language would have been entirely want- 
ing. 

He learned to take pleasure in reading to himself dur- 
ing the long railroad journeys and the time spent in hotels. 
Hitherto he. had not cared for continued reading unless 
some one was beside him to talk about the text, but sud- 
denly, one day, he discovered that he could read new 
stories faster than any one could tell them to him, and 
from that time he spent hours in reading “The Yellow 
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Fairy Book” and Whittier’s “ Child-life in Poetry.” Of 
course he came across many words that he did not under- 
stand. He never stopped for them, however, but read on 
and on to the end of the story. Then he would close 
the book and ask of some one, “ What does mean?” 
Sometimes he would ask for the meaning of three or four 
words. That he gathered the meaning of the story as a 
whole the family was convinced, because he could tell it 
again, and besides, if any one undertook to tell to him a 
story which he had once read, he was very prompt to de- 
tect deviations from the original. 

There was always one very curious thing about Creigh- 
ton’s reading. From the very beginning, or at least from 
the time of the writer's first acquaintance with him, he 
could always remember where he had seen a word. When 
he met in a primer a word which the teacher thought new 
to him he would turn over page after page of his mono- 
syllable book and point to the same word without hesita- 
tion. One day, in a lesson on accent, he had the word 
Japan, and going to a pile of old magazines he turned 
them over, discarding one after the other rapidly, until he 
came to a certain copy of “The Review of Reviews,” 
which he opened and pointed to an article on the war be- 
tween Japan and China. 

One day, in a list of words written for an articulation 
lesson, he found the word clew, and going to his book-case 
he selected a certain fairy-book, turned over the pages, 
and running his finger down the line stopped at the word 
“ clew,” which occurred in the middle of a page, and said, 
“T did not understand what clew meant when I read that 
story in Paris.” So far as others can judge, he remem - 
bers the appearance of the word on the page. He does 
not remember the text verbatim ; when he tells a story it 
is always in his own language, which differs a good deal 
from the book-language, but any unusual word he nearly 
always incorporates into his own version. 

The next year’s work will not be recounted here. The 
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little boy attended school more hours a day and had fewer 
lessons at home, and those lessons were for articulation 
and number drill, rather than for language, and as this 
paper was written for the sake of showing the growth of 
the power to use and understand language its work is 
finished. 

Since, however, “ Correlation ” is the educational watch- 
word of the day, the writer is strongly tempted to show 
how the number work was correlated (?) with contem- 
porary events. The answers were written by the boy and 
were all right. 

Fifteen Cuban soldiers were chased by some Spaniards. 
Three of them were captured. How many escaped? 

Seven Spanish soldiers were resting in the shade when 
eight of their comrades came rushing up to them and said, 
“We are pursued by Cubans.” Then they all ran away. 
How many ran away? 

The fifteen Spaniards ran with all their might, but the 
Cubans overtook them and captured nine. How many 
escaped ? 

The six Spanish soldiers each stole two pineapples. How 
many did they steal ? 

Three pineapples fell on the ground beside them, besides 
the ones they stole. How many pineapples in all ? 

Five Spanish soldiers were hungry, so they went out hunt- 
ing and each shot three wild pigs. How many did they 
shoot ? 

Ten Cuban soldiers wanted to capture a cannon, but fifteen 
soldiers were needed to do it. How many more soldiers did 
they have to get to join them? 

They captured the cannon, but three of them were made 
prisoners by the Spanish. How many made off with the 
cannon ? 

The twelve Cubans went hunting for cannon balls and half 
of them were captured. How many were captured? 

The six Cubans who were left found each two cannon balls 


and three extra ones. How many did they find? 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE FOURTH YEAR’S WORK.—I. 
IT. LANGUAGE. 


Ir hardly seems necessary for me to say “ Review.” In 
this, let a great deal of your work be in the form of con- 
versation with your pupils about things in which they are 
interested. Take the trouble to learn the technical terms 
of base-ball, foot-ball, tennis, and any other games that your 
boys and girls play, and talk to them about these games. 
I have often found that a desire for the base-ball news 
will induce some boys to read when nothing else will, and 
that the habit will gradually grow, until the base-ball 
notes form only a small part of what is read. If you 
have any of this sort in your class, inform yourself on 
base-ball, show them where they can find what they want 
in the paper, and take advantage of their passion for the 
game to teach a little language. 


Teach your pupils how to use the dictionary, and keep 
one always on your desk where they can consult it. 
Teach them how to find a word, and, when found, what 
the contractions, etc., mean. It will often help them as 
much to know what part of speech a word is, or what is 
the past tense of a verb, as to know the meaning of a new 
word. 


Keep up your letter-writing. Make your attempts at 
composition-writing more ambitious, and do not so strictly 
confine them to the knowledge and ideas that they already 
have; but begin to give them, or put them in the way of 
getting for themselves, new ideas and facts to put into 
these compositions. Take every chance you can to inter- 
est them in the past, especially in the history of our own 
country. Do this with a view of forming in them a taste 
for history, though it will be some time yet before you 
begin to teach that study. 
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The Fourth Year's Work. 
Lesson I. 


It seems to me that Miss Sweet’s method of teaching 
this lesson is faulty. She gives her pupils, or appears to 
give them, both the possessive and objective case of the 
relative at the same time. I hardly think she intended the 
lesson to be taught in this way, but the young teacher in 
following her directions would probably so teach it. 
What Miss Sweet probably means, and what should cer- 
tainly be done, is to give considerable drill upon one of 
these cases before taking up the other. 

Get a picture; the one at the head of this lesson in Miss 
Sweet’s book will do as well as any, if the children have 
not seen the book; but if you are so fortunate as to have 
a photograph of a number of persons whom your children 


hh 


know, especially if they have not seen it before, it will 
add much life and interest to the lesson,—so much that I 
think it would be a wise expenditure for the school to 
supply such a picture. Carefully write a story about it, 
or a description of it, using no relatives, but language 
which will in many places enable you to substitute them 
for what you have written. For instance, in preparing 
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for this picture I should change Miss Sweet’s lesson as 
follows : 

“A boy stands in the middle. His name is Tom.” 

“A boy stands at the end. His name is Arthur.” 

“The two little girls are sisters. Their hair is tied 
with ribbons.” 

“The name of the other girl is Alice. Her hair is not 
tied with a ribbon.” 

“A little girl stands between Tom and Arthur. Her 
name is Jessie.” 

“A girl stands at one end of the wall. Her name is 
Mary.” 

“Alice is next to Mary. Her brother Tom stands next 
to her.” 

“Tom is Arthur’s cousin. His sister stands next to 
him.” 

Do not give any relatives in the objective case at first. 
Teach this case afterwards in an exactly similar way. I 
confess that the changes we have made do not improve 


the style of the story at all; but they fit it for our pur- 
pose, which is to show the use of relative pronouns in the 


possessive case. 

Some morning, after you have reviewed the use of 
relatives in the nominative case a little, just enough to 
freshen the memories of your pupils, give one of these 
pictures to each, or have a large one hung where all can 
see it. Draw a diagram of a sentence with a relative 
clause, and show that we have thus far used the relative 
in the nominative case only, and that it has always been 
the subject of the verb in the relative clause ; but we can 
use a possessive “ whose,” which, with the noun after it, 
can take the place of “who,” “which,” “that,” etc., as 
the subject of the verb which follows, and the whole 
clause will still keep its character as an adjective modi- 
fying an antecedent noun. This possessive case of the 
relative will always take the place of a possessive case of 
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a personal pronoun, and change the independent sentence 
which that introduced into a relative clause. 

These are big words, and I do not intend that you shall 
use them at all in explaining to your class. If the prin- 
ciples and changes are shown by diagrams and model 
sentences, your pupils will understand, although they do 
not know the meanings of the words that I have been 
obliged to use in writing this for you. 

Begin to describe the picture, and manage to draw out 
from them the language you have prepared. Unless you 
have taught this lesson in this way before, you will be 
wise to have this with you in writing, so as to keep your 
object clearly in mind all through the lesson. 

As soon as you get each set of sentences, propose to 
combine them into one, using “ whose,” and illustrate by 


a free use of diagrams the changes made. Do not for- 
get to drill in a similar way on the use of “whose” as a 
possessive case of “which.” Our prepared lesson, when 


we finish, will read : 

“A boy, whose name is Tom, stands in the middle.” 

“A boy, whose name is Arthur, stands at the end,” etc., 
ete. 

After some practice of this sort, begin to give direc- 
tions, and ask questions using “ whose,” and try hard to 
get the children to give them to each other, such as : 

“‘Give a crayon to the boy whose slate is broken.” 

“Touch the girl whose hair is tied with a blue ribbon.” 

“Ask the girl whose book is torn to bring me a pen.” 

I have seen our younger children playing a game that 
could be made a splendid drill on the use of relatives, 
simply by using spelled or written language where they 
used signs. The pupils sit in a semicircle round one of 
their number, who describes some one present, or some 
one they all know, a single sentence at a time, and try to 
guess of whom the leader is thinking. The one who 
guesses first takes the leader’s place. The leader’s sen- 
tences could be made to take a form like some of these: 
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“T am thinking of a girl whose hair is long and beau- 
tiful.” 

*T know a boy whose face is freckled.” 

“T see a girl who did not study her lesson last night.” 

“There is a man here who always wears a white tie.” 

Start a hunt through old exercises and composition 
books for places where relatives can be used to advantage. 
Write stories with special reference to their use, as you 
did about the picture. Give them one of these as an ex- 
ercise, and have a race to see who can use the most. 

Try and get them to use “whose” where the idea of 
possession is not shown by the possessive case of the per- 
sonal pronoun, and where it is only implied. I give a 
sample of an exercise of this kind. 

A boy lives in Flint. He has a kind father. Another boy, 
who has a cruel father, met him, and said: “TI have a dog with 
very large ears. I shall cut them off.” The boy with the kind 
father said: “Suppose your father cut off your ears. Would 
you like it?” The boy with the cruel father answered: “If 
my father thought a boy with his ears cut off was better than 
a boy with his ears on, he would cut them off in a moment.” 


This was part of a conversation, considerably toned 
down, that was “overseen” and was written out by the 
teacher. It became something like this: 


A boy, whose father is very kind, lived in Flint. Another 
boy, whose father was cruel, met him, and said: “I have a 
dog whose ears are very large. I shall cut them off.” The 
boy whose father was kind said: “Suppose your father cut 
off your ears. Would you like it?” The boy whose father 
was cruel answered: “If my father thought a boy whose ears 
were cut off was better than a boy whose ears were on, he 
would cut them off in a moment.” 


The objective case of the relative seems even harder 
for the deaf to use than the possessive, though, as with 
the other cases, they soon learn to understand it. It 
should be taught in the same way ; by explaining that the 
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clause which it introduces is always an adjective modifier 
of a noun, by substituting it for language which they 
clearly understand, and by carefully trying to get them 
to use it. It is harder, because usually we do not begin 
a sentence with an objective case, and yet the proper 
place for the relative is usually at the beginning of the 
clause. 

Teaching all the time that the relative clause is a noun 
modifier, we have very little trouble from our children 
putting the relative too far from the antecedent; and in 
the rare cases where they do happen to do this, diagram- 
ming and asking to what noun you shall attach the rela- 
tive clause will be all that is needed in order to have 
them correct this mistake. 

Remember the caution about forcing the use of the 
relative, or any other form of language, upon those who 
can express themselves clearly in another way, and who 


prefer to do so. English is a language so copious and 


flexible that we can usually express any idea in several 
ways, and the experiment of forcing expression in one set 
form is dangerous. Be satisfied with showing the differ- 
ent ways, and often changing from one to another; but 
leave your pupils some choice. The understanding of the 
meaning of language written by others is different. 
Pupils may be allowed to use, or not to use, relatives as 
they please; but they must be able to understand them 
when others use them. Diagrams, faithfully and per- 
sistently used, will enable you to give them this power. 


Lesson IT. 


The perfect and pluperfect tenses, which are intro- 
duced in this lesson, are at first very puzzling to deaf 
children. Constant practice on them, in correct language, 
will do much more toward making your pupils use them 
than any number of rules, but a ready use of them by the 
pupil will be long in coming. 
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Miss Sweet says to teach the perfect and pluperfect by 
showing how they differ from the past; but that is just 
the trouble. Your pupils have trouble in seeing that 
they differ at all, except in form. If they had another 
language, if they were like the much-talked-of English 
child in a French family, they would easily see that where 
they had used a certain set of words—a certain tense— 
in English, they must use the corresponding set in French. 
We are trying to teach forms of language intended to ex- 
press delicate differences in time, and the first thing we 
must do is to develop the distinctions of time. You will 
find it very hard to make your pupils, or young hearing 
children either, see the difference between such expres- 
sions as: 

“‘T studied before breakfast.” 

“T have studied before breakfast.” 

“T had studied before breakfast.” 

The perfect tense refers in some way to the present, 
though the connection is frequently not very obvious. 
For a full discussion of the use and meaning of these 
tenses, however, consult some good grammar. 

We can hardly hope in a few weeks to get these ideas 
into our children’s minds with sufficient clearness for 
every-day use. They must grow gradually. We must 
tell them to use the perfect tense— 

1. When no time is mentioned, as: 

“T have studied algebra.” 

“T have seen a war-ship.” 

2. When the fime mentioned reaches to the present 
time, as: 

“T have taught twenty years.” 

“T have lived in Flint four years.” 

3. When the action is only recently finished, as : 

“‘T have corrected your composition.” 

“ John has finished his lesson.” 

4. With “since,” “ to-day,” “just,” “often,” etc. This 
use is really included in the former ones, as: 
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“T have gained five pounds since May.” 

“T have often killed birds on the wing.” 

5. After “when,” meaning future time. This is, per- 
haps, a colloquialism for the future-perfect, but is in such 
constant use that our pupils must understand it, as they 
will meet with this use a dozen times to once that they 
will find the future-perfect. 

“ When I have finished this book, I shall go to bed.” 

“ When I have heard what John says, I shall know all 
about it.” 

Give a great many examples under each head, so that 
your pupils will be able to understand the use of the per- 
fect tense whenever they meet with it. . 

After this, take up the lessons in the book, and have the 
tense used in their original work as much as possible. 

The pluperfect, after they know the perfect, is easier to 
understand ; and practice on it, under rules that you can 
make them understand, is easier. 

It is used 

1. To express the relation of time between two past 
actions. 

In every-day, play-ground signs, the deaf usually express 
this relation by “then,” following the action which is 
expressed by the pluperfect tense. In English we say 
“after,” “ when,” ete., before the pluperfect. 

“After the girls had cooked the dinner, they ate it.” 

‘When we had found the brook, we followed it.” 

“ Before we had shot anything, it began to rain.” 

2. To follow a past tense in the indirect quotation, where 
a perfect tense was used in the direct: 

* You said that you had studied algebra.” 

Drill upon the idea that this tense is used to show that 
the action was finished at some fixed point of past time. 
Have them change from the direct to the indirect quota- 
tion often. Be satisfied if they understand this tense when 
they meet it, even if they are slow about using it. 
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Lesson I1T. 


The use of a clause, a complete sentence, as an ad- 
verbial modifier of time, is easily taught by diagrams and 
questions. Its use will enable us to use much more freely 
the tenses taught in the last lesson. Teach it at first by 
a conversation : 

“Do you like to play ? ” 

“Do you always play?” 

“Ho.” 

“When do you play?” 

“T play before breakfast, and after school.” 

Having got the information, put it into the sentences: 

“John likes to play before he eats his breakfast.” 

“ He likes to play after he finishes school.” 

Diagram, and diagram the clause separately, showing 
that it is a complete sentence introduced by a preposi- 
tion, and that it is fastened to a verb to show “ when.” 

Lead up to the use of when, while, before, after, since, 
till, etc., in the same way. Ask questions, and, if not 
clearly understood, use signs freely. Put at least one 
diagram on your slate every day. Take a simple scate- 
ment, as: “I like to skate,” and diagram it: 
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Ask them for an answer to this “when?” They may 
answer “ To-day,” “After school,” “ In the winter,” all of 
which are correct answers to the question “ When do you 
like to skate?” but tell them you want a perfect sentence 
with a verb in it. Ask if they like to skate when they are 
sick, or when the ice is weak, and have them use the an- 
swers given, as the clause in the full sentence. Many of 
these answers would probably be better used as condi- 
tional clauses, but do not now divert their attention from 
the time clause. The other trouble will come soon. 

It will hardly be necessary to waste much time in teach- 
ing the difference between while and when. Just tell them 
that when refers to a certain point of time, and whz/le to a 
period, and give a few examples. Many hearing people 
do not use the two words with exactness, and we cannot, 
as yet, expect our pupils to use better language than is 
used to them. The ordinary requests your pupils make 
in school will give you chances to use the time clause, 
as : 

* You can write when you have finished this lesson.” 

“You can read your library book while I am correcting 
Annie’s letter,” etc., ete. 

You will, of course, remember to call attention fre- 
quently to the fact that the clause can be used either be- 
fore or after the rest of the sentence, though sometimes 


such changes of place require changes of pronouns to 
nouns, etc., as: 
“ John will go after he has finished his breakfast.” 
“After John has finished his breakfast, he will go.” 


Lesson IV. 


Pass from the last lesson directly to this. Tell your 
class that frequently we are not sure about things. What 
we intend or hope to do may depend on something else. 
Ask: “ Do you wish to go to walk this afternoon?” Of 
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course, they alldo. Then suggest that it may rain, or 
they may be sick, or any other contingency that will pre- 
vent them from going to walk or make them wish to do 
something else. Call their attention to the fact that their 
sentence as written shows nothing of all this, and ask them 
if they do not think that they ought to express the 
uncertainty. Do this by attaching a clause: “if the 
weather is pleasant,” “ if it does not rain,” “ if I am well,” 
“if my father does not come after me,” etc. 

Develop a bargain between two of your pupils, and show 
how this clause can be used for this purpose : 

“Tf you will give me one of your apples, I will make 
you a paper cap.” 

“Tf you will lend me your knife, I will make a windmill 
for you.” 

“Tf you will finish your lessons quickly, I will tell you 
a story.” 

Wait till some of your pupils ask permission to do 
something, and bring in the use of “if” with can, may, 
must, etc. 

“You can get a drink of water, if you go quietly.” 

“You may draw pictures, after you have finished your 
lesson.” 

“You must study more, if you wish to keep up with 
Mary.” 

Teach unless as meaning if not; and practise by 
asking questions : 

“ Will you go fishing next Saturday ? ” 

“ Perhaps it will rain.” 

“T will go if it does not rain.” 

“T will go unless it rains.” 


Lesson V. 


To teach the use of the infinitive as the subject of a 
verb, as in most other things, try to contrive some real 
event for a starting point. 


* 
i 
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If you cannot do this, begin with a conversation. For 
instance, tell them: ‘A man in New York stole a thou- 
sand dollars.” Ask if they think he was a good man. Of 
course there will be a storm of noes. ‘ Why was not he 
good?” Some of them will be very apt to say, ‘“‘ Wicked,” 
or, “ Steal wicked,” or they will say something of the sort. 
All that you will have to do then will be to put what they 
do say into a diagram, and point out that it is not a per- 


fect sentence. 

If they do not say anything that you can use in that 
way, ask :—‘‘ Is it right to steal?” When they answer 
no, write : ‘ To steal is ?” or diagram : 


| 
Jo Sfeat 


Then ask what word you shall use to complete the sen- 
tence or diagram. 

In the same way, get half a dozen sentences of this kind, 
giving the diagram for each and writing the sentence in 
full. 

Ask a question that will make them use a little inde- 
pendent thought, such as: “ What actions are cruel?” and 
give the diagram : 


Jo— 18 Cruel 


or the incomplete sentence : 

“To —— is cruel.” 

Explain that they can fill the blank with the infinitive 
of any verb; but if it is a transitive verb it may have an 
object after it, just as the infinitives they use as the ob- 
jects of verbs may. 
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You ought to get plenty of answers; but, if you do not, 
ask them a few questions to start them, such as : 

“Ts it kind to pinch little girls ?” 

“Ts it kind to throw stones at a poor little calf?” 

Get them to think of a few things, at least three or four, 
and write them in this form : 

“ To rob birds’-nests is cruel.” 

Then tell them there is another way of saying the same 
things, as: 

“ It is cruel to rob birds’-nests.” 

The “it” in this sentence, like “ there ” in a former one, 
is only used to preserve the sentence in a proper form. 
It does not have any place in the diagram, as it is only a 
form of speech. Give the diagram : 


NK 4 


} 
Jo rob birds’ nests ts Cruel, 


Change, or have the pupils change, every sentence in 
sight to thisform. After this you may begin to write sen- 
tences like those in the book. At first, and very naturally, 
your pupils will prefer the first form given them, but it 
will not be long before they use either. 

This brings us to the end of Miss Sweet’s last book. I 
sincerely wish I had as good a guide for the remaining 
years that our pupils spend at school as these little books 
have proved for the first four. Taught in this way, they 
will give even the slowest pupils a fair command of simple 
grammatical English, and the ability to express their own 
thoughts in it. That we shall ever have a course that will 
embrace all the idioms of our language I greatly doubt. 
Regular daily drill in language, or in studies and exer- 
cises that involve its use and analysis, must form part of 
the school work of our children as long as they stay with 
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us. As part of this language work I should insist on the 
question and answer, and diagrams——the questions to be 
asked as often by the pupil as by the teacher, and to be 
good, sensible questions, asked to gain information. Dia- 
grams should be used to explain the language that they 
meet with, to assist them in putting their own ideas into 
language, and to correct mistakes, or rather to make them 
more apparent. This last use is probably the most im- 
portant. 
FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 
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SHORT COURSES OF READING. 


BEGINNING with 1898, candidates for admission to the 
Introductory Class of Gallaudet College will be expected, 
in addition to the requirements stated on pages 37 and 38 
of the Catalogue of 1897, to present evidence of having 
read carefully a certain number of books, and to answer 
simple questions upon the lives of their authors. The 
books selected will be announced at least one year before 
the examination for which they are set. 

The form of examination will usually be the writing of 
a paragraph or two on each of several topics, to be chosen 
by the candidate from a considerable number—perhaps 
ten or fifteen—set before him in the examination paper. 
The treatment of these topics is designed to test the 
candidate’s power of clear and accurate expression, and 
will call for only a general knowledge of the subject-matter 
of the book. In place of a part or the whole of this test, 
the candidate may present an exercise book, properly 
certified by his instructor, containing compositions or 
other written work done in connection with the reading 
of the books. 

The books selected for this part of the examination 
are— 

1898 : 

Greek Herogs, by Charles Kingsley. Ginn & Co.’s “ Classics 
for Children.” Boards, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

TaLes or Curvatry, selected from the works of Sir Walter 
Scott and edited by W. J. Rolfe. Harper & Bros. Cloth, 36 
cents. 

GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR: True Srorres New Enoianp 
History, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
‘Riverside Literature Series.” Cloth, 50 cents. 

Paut Revere’s Ripg, in Part I, “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
by H. W. Longfellow. Same publishers and series as next 
above. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 


Lire anp ApvENTURES OF Ropinson Crusozr, by Daniel De 
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Foe. Ginn & Co.’s “Classics for Children.” Boards, 35 
cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 
1899 : 

ApvENTURES OF Utysses, by Charles Lamb. Harper & Bros.’ 
“School Classics.” Cloth, 30 cents. 

Taxes From Scorrisn History, selected from the works of 
Sir Walter Scott and edited by W. J. Rolfe. Harper & Bros. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

BioGRaPHicaL AND Stories, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
being Nos. 10 and 29 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s “ Riverside 
Literature Series” in one volume. Cloth, 40 cents. 

Kine Rosert or Siciry, in Part I, “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” by H. W. Longfellow. Same publishers and series as 
next above. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 

Swiss Famity Rosrnson, edited by J. H. Stickney. Ginn & 
Co.’s “Classics for Children.” Boards, 40 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. 


In making out these lists, the aim has been to select 
books that will be interesting to the young reader, and, as 
far as their small number will allow, to lay a foundation 
for the appreciation of later studies in language and 
literature. The lists are far from being as complete in 
this respect as it was desired to make them, the choice 
being hampered by the wish to have the cost of the 
books as small as possible, in order that each student 
may possess copies of the works. For this reason only 
works have been named which are published in cheap 
editions by several of the leading firms. Although cheap, 
these editions are printed in large clear type on good 
paper, and most of the works here named are well illus- 
trated. 

It is believed that these Courses of Reading will be 
found valuable not only ‘for pupils intending to prepare 
for college, but for all the pupils in the higher classes of 


our schools for the deaf. 
JOHN BURTON HOTCHKISS, 
Professor of History and English in 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—Mrs. Elizabeth Victoria [Clerc] Beers, a 
valued teacher in this School from 1859 to 1864, died at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, May 2, 1897, aged 77. She was the oldest 
child of Laurent Clerc, and the mother of Professor Henry A. 
Beers of Yale University. 

Colorado Schvol.—Miss Rebecca E. Sparrow, head-teacher 
of the Rhode Island School, has been appointed head of the 
Oral Department, and Miss Alma Chapin, a sister of Mrs. 
Balis of the Ontario Institution, has been appointed a teacher 
in the same department. Mr. Max Kestner, a member of the 
graduating class of Gallaudet College, has been appointed 
teacher in the Manual Department. 

Gallaudet College.—On Presentation Day, May 5, 1897, Miss 
Emma R. Kershner, Mr. Max Kestner, Miss Minnie E. Morris, 
Mr. Ross E. L. Nicholson, Miss Helen C. Price, Mr. Franklin 
C. Smielau, and Mr. George B. Whitlocke, members of the 
senior class, were presented as candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Messrs. John H. Brockhagen and Louis A. 
Roth, also members of the senior class, for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, and Messrs. Joseph A. Applewhite, B. A., 
Harry H. Donnally, B. S., Utten E. Read, M. A., and Miss 
Jessie G. Dudley, B. A., members of the normal class, for the 
degree of Master of Arts. The announcement was made of 
the conferring of the honorary degree of Master of Arts upon 
the Rev. Frank Read, a deaf instructor in the Illinois Institu- 
tion, who, in addition to his theological studies in preparation 
for the Christian ministry, has pursued with his hearing sons as 
they passed through college a full collegiate course of classical 
study. Besides the dissertations and orations of members of 
the graduating class, an address was delivered by Ethelbert 
D. Warfield, LL. D., President of Lafayette College, on “ The 
Vital Principle in American Life.” 

On the eighth of May President Gallaudet sailed for Europe. 
He expects to attend the Congress of the Deaf which is to 
meet at London in August, and such other gatherings of the 


deaf and their instructors as may be held during his visit, 
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and, by making known what benefits are conferred upon the 
deaf in America, to promote as far as lies in his power their 
education and welfare in Europe. 

Genoa (Italy) Institution.—The Rev. Giacomo Panario, the 
Nestor of deaf-mute instruction in Italy, died on the 9th of 
April last, aged 85. He had been connected with the Genoa 
Institution for 57 years, first as prefect, then as monitor, then 
as instructor, then as director, and finally as honorary direc- 
tor. A pamphlet containing a biographical sketch and his 
portrait has been published in his memory by the Genoa In- 
stitution. 

Huttrop (Germany) School.—A school for deaf-mutes of 
inferior capacity, situated at Huttrop, a suburb of Essen, 
Rhine Province, Germany, was dedicated on the 26th of De- 
cember last. The school is to be conducted by Sisters of 
Charity, under the general control of the director of the Essen 
School, and is to be carried on in harmony with the latter, re- 
ceiving such Catholic pupils of the Province as are not intel- 
lectually capable of pursuing the ordinary course of study, 
With respect to the method of instruction to be pursued, it 
is stated that, while many concessions will be made, the prin- 
ciple of the German method will be maintained. 

Illinois Institution.—Mr. Walker has resigned the position 
of Superintendent; it is said that his resignation was re- 
quested by the Governor on the ground that, contrary to the 
Governor's warning, he actively opposed a bill that had been 
introduced into the State legislature to establish in Illinois 
day-schools on the Wisconsin plan. We are informed that 
Mr. Walker intends to engage in business in Chicago, but we 
hope so valuable a man will not be permanently lost to the 
profession. 

Kansas School.—At the end of June Mr. Hammond is to 
retire from the office of Superintendent, and is to be succeeded 
by Mr. A. A. Stewart, who was his predecessor. It is under- 
stood that this change is made solely for political reasons. 
We hope that Mr. Hammond, who, like Mr. Walker, is a suc- 
cessful teacher and superintendent, with long experience in 
both capacities, will remain in the profession. 
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Manitoba Institution.—An editorial article in the Canadian 
Mute for May 1, 1897, calls attention to the important services 
rendered by Mrs. S. A. McPhee, of Glen Souris, Manitoba, in 
the establishment of this Institution. She began her efforts 
in that direction in 1883, and continued them unceasingly until 
they were crowned with success in 1889. She is now endeav- 
oring to secure a similar benefit for the deaf of the Canadian 
territories. 

New York Institution.—Mrs. Mary E. [Rose] Totten, one 
of the first four pupils of the Institution when it opened in 
1808, and for twenty years connected with it as teacher and 
assistant matron, died at the Gallaudet Home, April 21, 1897, 
in her eighty-ninth year. Mrs. Totten was twice married— 
first to Mr. Clinton Mitchell, a hearing man, and after his 
death to Mr. Nathan M. Totten, a deaf teacher. Besides her 
services in this Institution, she was at one time assistant ma- 
tron of the North Carolina Institution, and afterwards matron 
of the Illinois Institution, while her husband was a teacher in 
those schools. An interesting sketch of her exemplary life 
and character, written by Mr. Thomas F. Fox, is published 
in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of April 29, 1897. 

North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Miss Allen has re- 
signed the chief instructorship of the Oral Department, and 
Mrs. A. C. Hurd has been elected to fill the vacancy. 


Portland School.—By an act of the last legislature this 
school has been made wholly a State institution. The city, 
under the new arrangement, gives the State the Spring-street 
school-house which has been used for the school, and is re- 
lieved from the annual appropriation for its support. 

St. Louis School.—Miss Kate Alexander, a graduate of the 
St. Louis High and Normal schools and a teacher in the city 
public schools of eight years’ experience, has been temporarily 
appointed an assistant teacher to enable her to qualify as a 
teacher of the deaf. She had to relinquish her position in the 
public schools on account of defective hearing. 

Tokyo (Japan) Schooi.—Mr. Shimpachi Konishi, Director 
of the School for the Deaf and the Blind at Tokyo, Japan, is 
making a thorough examination of the schools for these 
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classes in the United States, and expects also to visit Euro- 
pean schools before returning to Japan. 

The School was opened in 1880, and in 1885 was placed 
under the control of the Department of Education. It contains 
at present 107 pupils, of whom 64 are deaf and 43 are blind. 
It has a substantial edifice, built in the European style, situated 
in the surburbs of Tokyo, on a plantation of medical plants 
under the control of the Department of the Interior. 


Utah School.—Mr. Frank M. Driggs, one of the teachers, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence. He will spend it 
at Gallaudet College as a normal student. 

The following compulsory educational law has been enacted 
by the Legislature : 


Section 1. Every parent, guardian or other person having control of 
any deaf or blind child between the ages of eight and eighteen, who on 
account of deafness or defective sight is unable to be educated in 
the public schools, shall be required to send such child to the State 
School for the Deaf and Dumb or the State School for the Blind for at 
least six months of each school year; provided that, in case it can be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Board of Trustees of the State School 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and the State School for the Blind : 

1. That such child is taught at home by a competent teacher in the 
same branches and for the same length of time as children are required 
by law to be taught in the State school, or, 

2. That such child has already acquired the branches of learning 
taught in the State school, or, 

3. That such child is in such physical or mental condition (which must 
be certified if required, by a competent physician) as to render such 
attendance inexpedient or impracticable, then the provisions of this law 
shall not apply. 

Sec. 2. Any such parent, guardian or other person having control of 
any deaf or blind child between the ages of eight and eighteen who fails 
to comply with the provisions of this Act after having been notified of 
its requirements, shall Be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 3. It is hereby made the duty of the County Attorney, when- 
ever such cases are reported to him, to proceed immediately to prosecute 
such offenders. 


Virginia Institution.—It has been decided to re-establish 
the department of articulation which was suspended a year 
ago. An oral teacher will be employed at the opening of the 
next term. 
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Wisconsin School.—Miss Agnes Steinke, one of the teachers, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence to take a normal 
course in the Royal Imperial Institution at Berlin, Germany. 
Her place will be supplied by Miss M. D. Fonner, formerly of 
the McCowen Oral School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aids to Hearing..—The Lyon Médical of February 28, 1897, 
has an article by Mr. J. Hugentobler, director of a school for 
the deaf at Lyons, France, on “The Auricular Instruction of 
the Deaf-Mute and the Transmission of Sound to the Nervous 
Centre through the Osseous System of the Cranium.” Mr. 
Hugentobler believes strongly in auricular training and thinks 
sound may often be conveyed to the partly deaf through bone 
conduction (by placing the hands upon the head of the deaf 
person) better than through the ear, but he speaks with little 
respect of such artificial aids to hearing as trumpets, tubes, 
the audiphone, the audigéne, etc., “instruments warmly recom- 
mended by a complaisant press, sold very dear, and successively 
abandoned.” He describes a device of his own as giving more 
satisfactory results in aiding hearing through bone conduction. 
It consists of “a smooth ruler made of pine, without knots 
and with continuous fibres, 1.70 to 1.80 metres long, 0.035 
metres broad, and 0.01 metres thick, under which four or five 
pupils can be placed at once. It is placed on the lower jaw, 
or the upper part of the thorax of the speaker, according to 
the nature of the sound to be formed, which is transmitted 
perfectly to the ruler and through that to the osseous system 
of the cranium and to the nervous centre of hearing.” Just 
how the ruler is connected with the pupils the article does 
not state explicitly, but we infer it rests on their heads. Mr. 
Hugentobler expresses the belief that this discovery is “new 
and not without importance for articulation teaching,” but it 
rather illustrates the truth of the proverb that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. More than a hundred years ago Dr. 
A. E. Buchner of Halle, Germany, published a work entitled 
“An Easy and very Practicable Method to enable Deaf persons 
to Hear” (English translation, London, 1770), describing “a 
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method of conveying sound by means of an elastic solid body 
in contact with the bones of the head,” and specifying “thin 
strips of wood of different lengths, one in particular six feet 
long, an inch broad, and of the thickness of the back of a knife, 
one end of which was to be held to the upper teeth of the per- 
son speaking, and the other end in like manner to the upper 
teeth of the deaf person spoken to.” This and similar suc- 
cessful experiments made by Professor Porter in 1849, with 
“a strip of white pine from seven to eight feet long,” were 
described in the Annals, vol. ii, pp. 39-40, and the Annals 
Indexes contain references to several later contrivances of 
more or less value for conveying sound through the cranial 
bones to the centre of hearing—the audiphone, the denta- 
phone, the electrophone, the Japanese otacoustic fan, etc, 
Mr. Hugentobler, however, is, so far as we know, the first to 
suggest the reaching of several pupils at once through bone 
conduction, as Mr. Currier has done through his Duplex Hear- 
ing-Tube. 

Ia Nature for February 6, 1897, contains an article by 
Dr. George F. Jaubert, on the “ microphonographe,” re- 
cently invented by Dr. F. Dussaud, instructor in physics 
in the School of Mechanics at Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. 
Jaubert says that in January, 1896, Dr. Dussaud, touched 
by the lot of an unfortunate deaf girl, resumed a work which 
he had previously begun, and applied his efforts to find an ap- 
paratus which would increase at will the intensity of sound. 
After a year of experiments, he demonstrated the success of 
his apparatus on the 29th of December last before a company 
of physicians in the laboratory of physiology of the Sorbonne. 
The microphonograph is said to increase the intensity of 
sounds very greatly, so that a person can hear by its aid who 
is so deaf as to perceive nothing whatever when one shouts 
into his ear. It is not claimed that it will avail in cases of 
total deafness; but where there is the slightest vestige of 
hearing the effect is said to be wonderful, and it is hoped that 
in many cases very defective hearing may be educated and im- 
proved by its use. The instrument also records upon wax 
feeble sounds, such as breathing, the beating of the heart, and 
the walking of insects. Dr. Jaubert describes it as doing for 
the ear what the microscope does for the eye. 
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In the Indiana Institution experiments are in progress with 
the “lamprophoner,” an instrument which, like the micropho- 
nograph, increases the intensity of sound. “A light tap on the 
metallic pillar which supports the transmitter sounds like the 
blow of a boilermaker’s hammer on a boiler. A pencil drawn 
lightly against the pillar, making no perceptible sound to the 
unaided ear, comes through the instrument as a rough, scrap- 
ing noise. A word spoken in an ordinary tone close to the 
transmitter sounds so loud as to be painful to one who can 
hear.” The Silent Hoosier of April 1, 1897, from which these 
statements concerning the lamprophoner are taken, is not yet 
ready to speak concerning its results with the pupils. “Some 
who have been thought totally deaf have been able to distin- 
guish sounds through the instrument, while others with some 
hearing cannot hear so well as by the speaking-tube.” 


Voice Culture.—The Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 
requests the publication of the tollowing letter in the Annals, 
believing that its contents will be of interest and value to 
teachers of articulation. Persons desiring to obtain further 
information on the subject may communicate directly with 
Mrs. Curry, the writer of the letter, whose address is ‘‘ School 
of Expression, 458 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts.” 


My Dear Mr. Hitz: Under quite unfavorable circumstances, including 
two serious interruptions, I have this winter been teaching voice to 
Robert P., of A. Mrs. P. brought her son to me for instruction in voice. 
I examined him carefully, and diagnosed his case clearly. I felt sure that 
it was possible to teach him voice, and I began. Of course there were 
the usual difficulties in establishing communicable relations between 
Robert and myself, he being absolutely deaf. He does not read the lips 
with perfect accuracy. I do not read the lips at all, and I could not un- 
derstand his vocal attempts at speech. This difficulty, however, caused 
me very little trouble. If I could not trust him to gather my meaning 
from lip-reading, I was careful to write out what I had to say, and so 
could be sure of accuracy through the use of written language. In this 
way I had little difficulty in teaching him. 

I found the conditions for voice in the use of the vocal apparatus to be 
entirely ignored in the speech efforts. Asa result, there was great mus- 
cular constriction in the throat, and labored effort in the use of all artic- 
ulating agents. Consonant action was greatly exaggerated, and, as a con- 
sequence, vowel quality was almost entirely wanting. His vowels were 
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without discrimination, vocal grunts, between consonantal constrictions ; 
if I knew what he was going to say, I might guess what they were. Of 
course, quantity in speech, or rhythmic relation of syllables, was destroyed 
or wanting. 

I went to work, in the first place, and established the conditions of open 
throat, and taught him to become conscious of an easy open throat and 
oral passage. Ithen began to develop this condition of openness simulta- 
neously with the forms of speech elements. I found great lack of precis- 
ion in the articulative act in many elements; for instance, he made an L 
by starting with the point of the tongue raised against the spring of the 
palate, and opening the normal position, instead of starting with the 
tongue passive in the mouth, point back of the under teeth, and making 
the articulation against the upper gums with the recoil to the succeeding 
vowel. 

Robert could not hold his tongue still to utter any vowel ; thus the first 
condition of true vowel quality was lacking. Vowels result from definite 
fixed positions of the organs of speech, and require a definite action of 
the articulative agents. Voice requires a continuous stream of tone, to 
be modulated by articulation and vowel quality. 

These simple principles I was able to make him understand, and in 
what seemed to me an incredibly short time I secured results. I very 
soon taught him to give a good, pure vowel AH, throat passage open, the 
tongue still, and activity centred in the back of the tongue. I very soon 
secured quality, ease, and naturalness in this vowel. He kvew when his 
tone was in the throat; he knew when it was in the front of the mouth ; 
he knew when he projected the tone as in speech. I couldteach him 
also inflection or speech form of voice, and I also satisfied myself that 
voice in rhythmetic form could be taught him, but I first confined myself 
to establishing voice conditions in those elements which were most incor- 
rectly made. I saw also that to give him a natural use of the voice, I 
not only must establish a continuous stream of voice in the articulating 
actions, but that I must teach him to use all speech forms of voice, and 
among these quantity. Ihave satisfied myself that I candothis. I am 
at work now on exercises to develop skill in modulating vocal forms. 

Now I feel, my dear Mr. Hitz, that I am able to contribute much to the 
training of the deaf to speak. I want this to reach those interested in 
this subject, who will thake the best and wisest use of it. I myself 
do not wish to make a specialty of teaching the deaf, nor of teaching 
voice to the deaf; but I want teachers of the deaf to have what we can 
give them. I write to you as to one at headquarters of interest in this 
subject ; I am ready to present this subject in any form that you may 
deem wisest, that will be most helpful to the teachers of the deaf. 

I have been interested in the Kindergarten and pedagogical subjects 
most deeply ; I have had wide experience in applying the principles of 
vocal training to meeting all kinds of needs. I have been a fellow-worker 
with Dr. Curry in the development of his methods pf training the speak- 
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ing voice. I believe in the training of the body, and the voice through 
the mind, according to pedagogical principles, and with definite tech- 
nical exercises ; and I can say to you that it is this knowledge and use 
of pedagogical principles that has enabled me to present this work with 
practical results to deaf students. 

I offer to your Volta Bureau the result accomplished, to be used for 
the benefit of teachers of the deaf, in whatever way the Bureau should 
determine to be most practically wise. The only condition I make is 
that the method of practically combining voice with articulative form 
be attributed to the School of Expression. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ANNA BARIGHT CURRY. 
Hon. Joun Hirz, 
Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Education of the Deaf-Blind.—Mr. W. Wade, of Oak- 
mont, Pennsylvania, who takes an active interest in the educa- 
tion of the deaf-blind, requests us to remind the readers of 
the Annals that the Perkins Institution at Boston is not the 
only place were such children can be taught. It is an excel- 
lent school and much credit is due to its director and teachers 
for showing what can be accomplished in this direction, but it 
would be a great pity if deaf and blind children who for any 
reason cannot enjoy its privileges should be deprived of all 
opportunities for receiving an education, as Mr. Wade says 
some have been, through the erroneous belief that it is impos- 
sible for them to be instructed anywhere else. They can be 
successfully educated in any good school for the deaf or the 
blind, as they have been and are now in the Hartford and New 
York Schools for the Deaf and in the Iowa School for the 
Blind, provided the school is able to supply a special teacher, 
or funds for that purpose can be obtained from benevolent 
persons interested. 

The National Educational Association.—At the meeting of 
the National Educational Association to be held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, July 6-9, 1897, a “ Round Table” devoted to the 
interests of the deaf will be held on one afternoon under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Joseph C. Gordon of Gallaudet College. 
An address will be delivered by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
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before the general session of the Association, and a “living 
exhibit ” and an exhibit of class-room work will be given under 
the auspices of the Milwaukee Phonological Institute in one 
of the school buildings of the city during the four days of the 
Association. All teachers of the deaf are cordially invited to 
participate in the Round Table and all schools to co-operate 
in the two exhibits. It is also proposed to organize an “ In- 
stitute for teachers of the deaf” immediately before or after 
the session of the Association, provided sufficient interest is 
manifested by teachers. A circular issued by the local com- 
mittee of the Association and sent to all schools gives the 
necessary information regarding transportation and accommo- 
dations. 


Congress of the British Deaf and Dumb Association.— 
The next Congress of the British Deaf and Dumb Association 
will meet in London from the third to the ninth of August, 
1897. The daily sessions will be held in the Lecture Hall of 
St. Saviour’s Church, Oxford street, and there will be excur- 
sions to places of historical interest. It is expected that there 
will be an attendance of the deaf and their friends from the 
United States, France, and other foreign countries, as well as 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. Intending visitors 
are invited to communicate with the honorary secretaries, 419 
Oxford street, London, W. 

A meeting of the National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf is also to be held this summer, but whether it is to be 
held at London or Glasgow is not yet decided. 


The Deaf and the Civil Service—Mr. F. P. Gibson, in a 
letter published in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of March 11, 
makes the following statement concerning the admission of 
the deaf to the civil service in Chicago. It will be seen that 
the deaf have the same rights there that, as was shown in the 
Annals some years ago, they have in connection with the civil 
service of the United States :* 

J. E. Gallaher, the secretary of the local club, having heard the deaf 
were excluded from the civil service of the city of Chicago, addressed a 


*See the Annals, xxx, 300, and xxxviii, 274-277. 
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letter to the secretary of the Commission in order to satisfy himself as to 
the same. The following is the reply received : 
Crvit Service CoMMIssION, 
Curicaco, March 5, 18987. 
J. E. GALLAHER, Esq., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication of the 
4th inst., inquiring if there is anything in the Civil Service Law which 
excludes deaf-mutes from employment in the service of the city. 

There is no such provision. The law does, however, require that all 
examinations shall contain ‘‘ tests of physical qualifications and health,” 
and also that ‘‘ the examinations shall fairly test the relative capacity of 
the persons examined to discharge the duties of the positions to which 
they seek to be appointed.” 

A deaf-mute would, under the above provisions, be at some disadvan- 
tage in a competition open to all. 


Yours truly, JOHN M. CLARK 


President. 
From the above it will be seen that the deaf are not excluded. That 
they would be ‘‘at some disadvantage” on account of their infirmity is 
but natural, but it is for them to succeed in spite of their disadvantage. 
In every occupation they are placed at a disadvantage in competition with 
the hearing. There is nothing to prevent any bright Chicago deaf-mute 
from taking an examination for a position he may feel capable of filling. 


Deaf Artists.—Two pictures of American deaf artists are 
admitted to the French salon this year; one by Mr. John G. 
Saxton, of Troy, New York, and another by Mr. Cadwallader 
L. Washburn, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Both these artists 
are graduates of Gallaudet College. 


David Buxton.—Dr. David Buxton, one of the most emi- 
nent English teachers of the deaf, died at his home in Man- 
chester, England, April 23, 1897, of influenza, aged 76. Dr. 
Buxton was a native of Manchester. At the age of twenty he 
became a teacher in the Old Kent Road Asylum, London, re- 
maining there ten years. In 1851 he was appointed head- 
master of the Liverpool School, and filled that position for 
twenty-six years, during which time the number of pupils in- 
creased from thirty to one hundred. In 1878 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Ealing School and Training College 
for Teachers, and in 1889 Secretary of the Manchester Insti- 
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tute for Adults. In 1892 he became Superintendent as well 
as Secretary of this Institute, and he faithfully discharged the 
duties of that office up to the time of his death. 

While at the head of the Liverpool School Dr. Buxton read 
papers relating to the education of the deaf before the British 
and Social Science Associations, the Church Congress, etc., 
wrote the article on the deaf in Chambers’ Cyclopedia, and 
contributed valuable articles to the Annals and other periodi- 
cals. When the Quarterly Review of Deaf-Mute Education 
was established in 1886, he was chosen one of the Editorial 
Committee, and served continuously in that capacity during 
the rest of his life. He was a fluent and graceful writer, ex- 
pressing his convictions candidly and firmly, but always with 
perfect courtesy. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and in 1870 received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from Gallaudet College. 


Publications.—We have received the following publications 
since the issue of the last number of the Annals: 
Béxancer, Ap. Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de 1’Institu- 


tion Nationale des Sourds-Muets de Paris. Premiére Partie: 
Enseignement des sourds-muets, Ouvrages en langue fran- 
gaise [Catalogue of the Library of the National Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes at Paris. Part First: Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes, Works in the French Language]. Paris: The National 
Institution. 1897. 8vo, pp. 98. 

Beri, ALEXANDER Metvitiz. The Science of Speech. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Volta Bureau. 1897. 12mo, pp. 58. 

Boyer, Aueuste. Théophile Denis, Fondatore del Museo 
Universale dei Sordomuti di Parigi. Notizia Biografica, 
Traduz. di E. Scuri [Biographical Sketch of Théophile Denis, 
Founder of the Universal Museum of Deaf-Mutes at Paris, 
translated by E. Scuri]. Napoli: E. Pietrocola. 1896. 8vo, 
pp. 12. 

Denis, Tokopuite. Catalogue Sommaire du Musée Universel 
des Sourds-Muets [Catalogue of the Universal Museum of 
Deaf-Mutes]. Paris: The National Institution. 1897. 8vo, 
pp. 68. 

Fornari, P. Il Sordomuto e la sua Istruzione [The Deaf- 
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Mute and his Instruction]. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 1897. 
16mo, pp. 232. [A treatise intended not so much for teachers 
of the deaf, for whom the author has written a fuller work 
(“Course of Pedagogy,” reviewed in the Annals, xxxix, 131), 
as for normal students and teachers in general, parents, and 
philanthropists. It constitutes one of the famous five hun- 
dred “manuals” on various subjects published by Mr. Ulrici 
Hoepli, a name highly esteemed by all lovers of Italian litera- 
ture and scholarship. | 

Garrett, Mary 8. Homes for Teaching Deaf Children to 
Speak. Delivered at the Home Congress in Boston, October 
17, 1896. 8vo, pp. 7. 

Antonio. Educhiamo i Fanciulli Deboli di 
Mente [ Let us Educate the Feeble-Minded Children]. Milano: 
Typografia del Commercio. 1896. 8vo, pp. 38. 

Lyon, Epmunp, and Lyon, Carotyn T. State Board of 
Charities. Report on the Deaf by the Inspectors Appointed 
by the Board, Taking the place in the Annual Report of the 
usual Report of the Standing Committee on the Deaf. Trans- 
mitted to the Legislature of the State of New York, with the 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board, February 25, 1897. 
8vo, pp. 90. [The examination papers published in this 
Report, which were used in all the New York schools last 
year, will afford excellent tests for any school. | 

Suaw, J. G. The Deaf Child’s First Reader. Preston: 
The Cross School. 1897. 12mo, pp. 24. . 

Reports of Schools, printed in 1896: Cambrian (Swansea, 
Wales), Georgia, Jews’ (London, England), Manchester (Eng- 
land), North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Home, Tokyo 
(Japan), Washington State, West Virginia, Wisconsin; printed 
in 1897: Bristol (England), Liverpool (England), Mexico, 
Ontario. 

Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, 1896. 

Report of the Missions to the Adult Deaf and Dumb of Ire- 
land (Province of Armagh), 1895-’96. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A stnctE male hearing teacher having had nine years’ suc- 
cessful experience desires a position. Through lifelong asso- 
ciation with the deaf, he is a fluent signer. He is in vigorous 
health and can instruct any grade. He has been connected 
with newspapers for the deaf six years. He can furnish best 
state, professional, and private references. Correspondence 
solicited. Address “Teacher,” care of the Editor of The 
Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Wantep, by a lady with experience as a teacher, a posi- 
tion in a deaf-mute school, or as governess to a deaf-mute 
child. References given. Address H. E., 146 West 42d St., 
New York City. 

Wantep: A position as art teacher, to teach drawing, char- 
coal drawing, oil and water painting, and china painting. Good 
at needle-work and can use the manual alphabet rapidly. Good 


reference given. Address L. Charlen Vanderoef, Montgomery, 
Orange County, New York. 


Wantep, by a young lady, a position as teacher of articula- 
tion in a school for the deaf. Best of references given. Ad- 
dress A. J., 232 N. Garfield Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

A DEAF man, unmarried, graduate of Gallaudet College, 
desires a position as teacher in a school for the deaf or in a 
private family. Address Michael Madden, care of Miss Mary 


Madden, Forest, Ontario, Canada. 
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